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made in the Sandwich Islands and Ja- 
pan. With the spirit of Eastern art, Mr. 
La Farge found close kinship, and doubt- 
less this in itself proved a bond of union 
between him and Robert Louis Steven- 
son, who was counted among his friends. 
But despite, or more probably on ac- 
count of, this sympathy with Oriental art, 
upbuilt upon a profound knowledge and 
respect for the art of Europe, his own 
art was national in expression as the 
artist himself was frankly an American, 
although in the truest sense a citizen 
of the world. 

It was because of this breadth of 
vision, coupled with steadfastness of pur- 
pose, that the influence of John La Fargc 
reached beyond the area of his accom- 
plishment, and it was because his sym- 
pathies were likewise far-reaching that 
he himself was understood. The hope of 
American art is in continuing and per- 
petuating such traditions. 
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In October the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts 
sent out an exhibition of 

EXHIBITIONS ° ri S in , al W ° rk ^ Ame * { - 

can illustrators to make 
a circuit of cities west of the Alleghany 
mountains. This exhibition opened in 
Pittsburgh where, during the two weeks 
it was on view, it was visited by 8,000 
persons and nine sales were made. It 
is now in Cincinnati from whence it goes 
to Indianapolis. Upon being returned 
in May it will probably be exhibited in 
New York under the auspices of the So- 
ciety of Illustrators. 

In November an exhibition of forty 
paintings, chiefly assembled from. an ex- 
hibition set forth during the summer and 
fall in Buffalo and St. Louis, was sent 
by the Federation to Fort Worth, Texas, 
and on a southern circuit. In Fort 
Worth it is being shown in the Public 
Library under the auspices of the Fort 
Worth Art Association; in San Antonio 
it will be set forth in the Carnegie Li- 
brary under the charge of the Woman's 
Club; in Houston 'it will be shown in the 



new Cotton Exchange Building under the 
auspices of the Public School Art League; 
and in Austin, if arrangements are con- 
summated, in the Senate Chamber of the 
handsome new State Capitol. From 
Texas it goes to New Orleans and from 
New Orleans to Savannah. The collec- 
tion comprises works by Thomas An- 
shutz, Cecilia Beaux, Radcliffe College 
having lent the portrait of Miss Irwin; 
Louis Betts, W. Gedney Bunce, Bruce 
Crane, Leon Dabo, Daniel Garber, 
Childe Hassam, C. W. Hawthorne, Rob- 
ert Henri, Henry Salem Hubbell, Ernest 
Lawson, George Luks, Walter McEwen, 
Maxfield Parrish, Horatio Walker, Rob- 
ert Reid, John C. Johansen, E. W. Red- 
field and others. 

To San Francisco, the Federation has 
sent an exhibition of elementary school 
work by children in the public schools 
of several of the States, which was as- 
sembled by Mr. Henry Turner Bailey 
for the Alaska Yukon Exposition. By the 
first of January it will have in readiness 
to send out an exhibition of representa- 
tive student work done in the following 
schools: The Pennsylvania Academy, 
Pratt Institute, Rhode Island School of 
Design, Pennsylvania School of Indus- 
trial Art, and Cooper Union. The ex- 
hibits include works in color and black 
and white from draped models, still life, 
in illustration and design, uniformly 
mounted on gray board 22 by 28 inches 
in dimension. 

Furthermore, the National Society of 
Mural Painters and the National Sculp- 
ture Society, both of which are chapters 
of the Federation, have undertaken to as- 
semble for circulation exhibitions of large- 
size photographs of notable works in 
mural paintings and sculpture, each of 
which will comprise from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty examples. These 
photographs will either be lightly framed 
without glass or unframed in order to 
be readily transported. 

An exhibition of water colors, seventy- 
five or one hundred in number, by the 
foremost American water colorists is also 
to be assembled and sent out by the Fed- 
eration. 

These exhibitions are assembled and 
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circulated with the object of increasing 
interest and appreciation, and are sent 
on application to organizations or insti- 
tutions desiring to set them forth for the 
benefit of the public, under a guarantee 
of the cost of transportation and insur- 
ance. The usual arrangement provides 
for a pro rata payment of the initial cost 
of collecting, shipping and insurance, and 
prepayment of express charges from the 
city where the exhibition is shown to the 
next on the circuit. The cost naturally 
varies according to the character of the 
exhibition and the number securing it. 

American ^ iittle over a year ago 
architecture the Philadelphia Chap- 
ter of the American In- 
stitute of Architects celebrated the 
fortieth anniversary of its establishment. 
The celebration took the form of a ban- 
quet which proved so successful that it 
was voted thereafter an annual affair. In 
like manner the forty-first anniversary 
has recently been commemorated. This 
banquet was held at the University Club 
and about fifty members and guests were 
present. William D. Hewitt, the Presi- 
dent of the Chapter, presided, and Frank 
Miles Day acted as Toastmaster. There 
were but two speakers, C. Howard 
Walker, the Boston architect, and Joseph 
Pennell, the etcher. Mr. Walker made 
an earnest plea for the development of 
the artistic side of architecture, pointing 
out that though it is always difficult to 
associate a business with an art the 
architect is expected to preserve an ade- 
quate balance between the two. He said : 
"American architecture has received the 
praise of architects of other countries 
because of its virility and its direct at- 
tack of modern problems. These virtues 
are those of ordinary common sense and 
are not enough in themselves to justify 
such self-satisfaction. If we did not 
possess them, we should be poor indeed, 
and if we consider them sufficient, our 
estimate of architecture is low. The 
stress of education and effort should be 
towards obtaining distinguished work in 
addition to utilitarian work, toward be- 
ing artists in the profession as well as 
artisans. There has been too much said 



and too much praise accepted for work 
on account of the cost, its size, and its 
answering merely the conditions of util- 
ity, too little said in regard to its being 
a work of art. The buildings which have 
received the recognition of successive 
generations of men, and which have been 
preserved as monuments even beyond 
their utilitarian usefulness, have not been 
those that merely answered the require- 
ments of their time. They have been 
those which were works of arl and there- 
fore too valuable to destroy. The archi- 
tect realizing this fact may well devote 
his efforts toward distinguished work, 
and fail to recognize the commendation 
received for virility and good sense as 
being sufficient to warrant the name he 
bears, that of an architect, dealing with 
the most comprehensive and noble of the 
Fine Arts." 

Mr. Walker's reference to the fact 
that many of the truly great examples 
of our earliest architecture had been pre- 
served long after their original useful- 
ness had passed because their excellence 
compelled attention and respect, gave di- 
rection to Mr. Pennell's remarks. Mr. 
Pennell was born in Philadelphia but he 
has spent many years abroad and gives 
England as his permanent place of resi- 
dence. He spoke, therefore, somewhat 
from the standpoint of the foreigner. 
"Right here in Philadelphia," he said, 
"you have some of the very finest things 
in the world, but you don't seem to know 
it, or you would take better care of your 
fine buildings. Each time I come back I 
find some of the best gone. It is a crime, 
for Philadelphia possesses some veritable 
treasures in the way of Colonial build- 
ings. You in America don't seem to 
appreciate what you have. There is noth- 
ing in the world to equal the view as 
you come up New York harbor. It is 
superb. The artists of Europe feel that 
you have done something real and great 
over here ; they feel that you, as a people, 
are following out your traditions even if 
unconsciously. Those great 'skee scraps,' 
as the French call them, are indicative 
of a fine, solid achievement in architec- 
ture and they are the natural outgrowth 
of your traditions and necessities. You 



